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supreme in the schools; disputations upon themes of little
interest to boys, and logical quibbles based upon the verbal
subtleties of the Scholastic philosophers, had overshadowed
Grammar. Before the invention of printing, it was impos-
sible to provide many textbooks or editions of authors for
reading, and much of the instruction was necessarily oral.
Consequently the study of Latin as a literary language was
at a low ebb; yet Latin was still very much alive; it was the
universal medium of conversation between educated men of
all nations; it was, and continued to be, the language of
diplomacy. That it had sunk into a dreary jargon may be
inferred from Colet's " blotterature "; and it was a task
worth attempting, to restore the grace and " eloquence "
of Classical times. By the importance he assigned to
Grammar, Colet shows that he was interested chiefly in this
attempt. Rhetoric, or the ability to use Latin as a spoken
and written language with accuracy and fluency, would
follow in due course from the study of good authors.
That one who had been greatly influenced by Plato should
wish his scholars to be taught Greek is not surprising; but it
is probable that Colet's real purpose was to enable them to
read the New Testament in the original, and in this respect,
the publication by Erasmus of the Greek Text in 1516, soon
after the foundation of St. Paul's School, set the seal upon
the work begun by Colet in his Oxford lectures twenty years
earlier. St. Paul's claims to be the only English school in
which Greek has been taught without a break for over four
hundred years.
To provide for instruction in the " cathechyzon in
Englysh," Colet drew up a Catechism which formed part
of the volume containing his Accidence. The Articles of
the Faith, a section upon the Seven Sacraments and a series
of " Precepts of Living " are followed by the Apostles* Creed
and the Lord's Prayer, in Latin, and by two Latin prayers
composed by Colet, one of which is still in regular use at
the school.1
It cannot surprise us that conservative opinion was
suspicious of, or antagonistic to, the new foundation. In a
letter to Erasmus, Colet writes that a certain bishop had
called it in public " a useless, nay a mischievous institution;
1 It is worthy of note that Golet dedicated his school to the " boy Jesus and
his blessed Mother Mary," not to St. Paul, and a mosaic of the young Christ
sitting among the Doctors in the Temple occupies the place of honour in the
Great Hall of the school.
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